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value. It is a noteworthy contribution to the history of the English 
people. It must be so regarded, among other reasons, for the glimpses 
it affords of police and sanitation in the large cities in the era before 
the reform of the municipal corporations eighty years ago, and of social 
conditions in England during the Napoleonic wars — particularly of the 
hard experiences of the wives and children of English and Irish militia- 
men in the days when every able-bodied working man was liable to the 
militia ballot, and when the central government gave itself no concern 
as to what became of the families of the men who were pressed for the 
navy or balloted for the militia. 

Edward Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

The History and Economics of Transport. By ADAM W. 
Kirkaldv and Alfred Dudley Evans. London, Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons, Ltd., n. d.— ix, 338 pp. 

Messrs. Kirkaldy and Evans's History and Economics of Transport 
is remarkably well arranged ; and for a book written primarily for 
students of transport in the newer universities and schools of economics 
in England, its comprehensiveness is equally remarkable. Well- 
ordered, arrangement is also accompanied, as might be expected, with 
clearness of statement ; and these features should help to make a read- 
ing constituency for the book far beyond the student body for which it 
is primarily intended. 

The three hundred pages of text are divided into four sections — an 
introduction of five chapters, and three parts. The introduction carries 
the history of transport down to the beginning of the railway era in 
England, and includes an informing chapter on the history of the canal 
system and its condition at the period when the supremacy of the canal 
as a method of freight transport was first threatened by the railways. 
The railway in the United Kingdom and in Europe and the United 
States forms the subject of part i. This is an admirable section ; for, 
taken in conjunction with the chapter in the introduction on railways 
and the locomotive, it furnishes a well- told and good working history 
of the railway system of Great Britain from 18T4, when Stephenson 
built his first locomotive at Killingworth colliery , to the new era of 
traffic agreements between English railway companies that began in 
1905 . The history of the railways of the United States is not detailed ; 
and in a book intended for use in British universities it is remarkable 
that the railways of Canada are quite ignored, notwithstanding the fact 
that one of the longest railways in the British Empire — the Inter- 
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colonial — is owned and operated by the Dominion government, and 
the further fact that in the Railway Commission, which was created by 
the Laurier Government in 1903, Canada has one of the most efficient 
and at the same time least expensive railway courts in the English- 
speaking world. Brief as is the chapter on American railways, it 
affords an opportunity of comparing the vastly different conditions 
which attended the beginning of the railway era in England and in the 
United States, and also of paying a tribute to the American railway 
system. " From some points of view," write the authors in conclud- 
ing their survey of the history and working of the American railway 
system, " it is one of the most efficient, best arranged, and cheapest 
systems in the world. It moves an immense volume of goods traffic ; 
and the average rate per ton-mile charged for the work it does is the 
lowest in the world." 

Both railway and canal economics are discussed in part ii. Railway 
economics are considered under the headings : railway capital, railway 
revenue and expenditure, the evolution of railway rates and fares, 
theories as to the basis of railway rates, allegations of discrimination 
and excessive rates, the question of foreign preference, government 
control of railways, railway statistics and accounts, and state railways. 
All these questions are discussed, of course, from an English stand- 
point, with some attention to American and European conditions, but 
generally with a view to comparisons. From the point of view of 
railway history, the chapter on government control is especially note- 
worthy. It extends only to nineteen pages; but within this small 
compass there is an excellent account of the gradual development of 
the control that Parliament, the Board of Trade, and the Railway and 
Canal Commission exercise over the construction of railways and over 
many details of their operation. 

Nearly seventy pages are occupied by the section on shipping and 
ocean transport — a section that is inclusive and well-balanced, and 
that carries the history of shipbuilding and the economy of transport 
down to as recently as June, 19 14, when the Suez Canal Company 
announced that the canal was available for vessels drawing up to thirty 
feet of water. The evolution of the modern freighter is followed in 
considerable detail until as recently as the coming-in of the oil tank 
steamer. There is, however, no mention of the great contribution 
that the lake shipyards of the United States have made to transport 
economy. The lack of any mention of the present-day lake freighter 
is the more noteworthy because the authors pay their tribute to the 
men of the old New England shipyards who designed and built the 
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American clipper ; and because, in the chapter on coaling stations, 
they give a good description of the development of the American iron 
and steel industry. As is well known in this country, the evolution of 
the modern bulk-freighter in service on the Great Lakes grew directly 
out of the demand at lower lake ports for ore from Michigan and 
Minnesota. 

The book was apparently in press before August, 19 14 — before the 
war had altered so many of the currents of trade, and had created the 
new and large oversea demand for American coal. In view of this 
new American trade, some significance attaches to a forecast made by 
the authors in the chapter on the coaling stations of the world's mer- 
cantile marine. Almost from the time that steamers began to super- 
sede sailing vessels in ocean transport, supplies for these coaling stations 
were drawn exclusively from Great Britain, to the great advantage of 
the British coal trade, and also of British shipping. In more recent 
years, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, China and Japan 
have been pushing into this trade with the coaling stations. Messrs. 
Kirkaldy and Evans note this fact, and also the fact that good Ameri- 
can coal has been sold at Panama ports at 17s 6d per ton. With the 
development of the American coal trade through the Panama canal, 
they anticipate American competition for the trade of the coaling 
stations — " not a pleasurable prospect," they add, " for British ship- 
ping interests ; for with the export of coal on a large scale, American 
shipping will again become a serious competitor for ocean transport 

services." 

Edward Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Disturbed Dublin. The Story of the Great Strike 0/1913—1914. 
By Arnold Wright. New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 
1914.— xii, 337 pp. 

In the history of labor troubles in the United Kingdom since the 
industrial era began there is no upheaval comparable with that which 
harassed and dislocated the trade of Dublin from 1911 to i9i3,an up- 
heaval which, after bringing much distress on some sixteen thousand of 
the wage- earning men and women of Dublin, culminated in the complete 
defeat of the Irish Transport Workers' Union in the winter of 19 1 3- 
19 14. The unrest had its source at Liberty Hall, the headquarters of 
the Transport Workers' Union, where the presiding officer and impelling 
force in the long series of strikes from 1911 to 1914 was Mr. James 
Larkin, one of the most remarkable men who ever obtained a place in 
the history of trade-unionism in England, Scotland or Ireland. 



